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The subject of the following article,has of late attract- | Inthe message of the Governor to the General Assem- 


ed much attention, and merits the continued interest of | bly of the commonwealth, at the commencement of 
Pennsylvanians. We believe that the efforts of the So- | their late session, the establishment of a system of pri- 
ciety for promoting Public Schools, have been of es- | Mary or common schools, was earnestly and forcibly 
sential service in presenting the wants of the citizens | pressed upon their attention,as a measure ‘‘imperatively 
to public view, and awakening the friends of moral im- | enjoined by the constitution, demanded by’ public opi- 
provement from their slumbers. Those who feel an in- | nion, and called for by the state of public morals anda 
terest in the establishment of Common Schools, through | regard to the security and stability of the invaluable 
the state, will of course, be induced to bestow a few | privileges inherited from our ancestors.” The task of 
minutes upon the perusal of these documents, and we framing a system adapted to the existing circumstances 
trust that our brother editors, generally, sensible of the | ofthe commonwealth, was admitted to be difficult; but 
importance of the subject, will give circulation in their | justly held to view, as one than which “none is more 
papers, to the information contained in these reports, | worthy of a virtuous and determined effort to over. 
come every obstacle.” A statement in our memorial 
that ‘‘out of four hundred thousand children in this 
state, between the ages of five and fifteen, more than 
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At the Semi-Annual Meeting of The Pennsylvania So-| | endead ind £000 th 1 able of td 
ciety for the promotion of Public Schools, held at the | ‘WO DUndred and. Hity thousanc, capable of receiving 
Franklin Institate,on Thursday the 28th of April, 1831, instruction, were not within a school during the last 
Roperts Vacx, the President, took the Chair. reat,” was cited in this message, and furnished the oc- 
Mr. Davinson, from the committee appointed by the | casion for the following serious enquiries. “Is it not 

Council, submitted the following report, which was | more than probable that, if it were possible to ascertain 


read and accepted. the fact, every year that has elapsed since the adop- 


To the Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Public | tion of the constitution, would, upon examination, have 
Schools. 


The Council, in fulfilment of a duty enjoined upon 
them, respectfully present to the Society, a report of 
their transactions during the interval of time elapsed 
since the semi-annual meeting in October last. In the 
course of these six months, events have taken place, 
very interesting to the friends of general education. 
The measure so often urged upon the attention of the 
government of Pennsylvania, by the advocates of pub- 
lic instruction, has met with partial success; and, al- 
though the flattering hopes excited at one period of 
the late session of the Legislature, have not been real- 
ized, it has been made evident, that more interest in the 
subject of education prevails throughout the common- 
wealth now, than at any time since the repeal of the 
law of 1824. There is reason to believe, that the at- 
tention of the citizens is so awakened to the importance 
of establishing public schools, that the attempt will not 

hereafter, fail to be encouraged. 

The society will recollect, that at their last meeting 
there was read a memorial, proposed to be presented 
to the Legislature; which contained statements relative 
tothe great deficiency in the means of education in 
various parts of the state, and urged the importance of 
speedily applying a remedy to this evil. The memorial 
was printed by order of the Council, and copies were 
transmitted to corresponding members of the Society, 


and to the Governor, Senators and Representatives of 
Pennsylvania. 
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been found to present the same deplorable result, ina 
greater or less degree. Ifso, what an incalculable loss 
has not this commonwealth sustained, in the talents that 
would have been elicited; in the ingenuity and skill 





that would have been imparted to labour and science; 
and in the moral and intellectual endowments that would 
have been engrafted and matured, had a judicious, well 
arranged system of universal education been early 
adopted and rightly enforced, as contemplated and en- 
joined by the framers of the constitution,” 

Besides the memorial from the society, another was 
prepared for signature by the citizens generally, and 
circulated extensively throughout the state. This 
memorial was adopted by many of the inhabitants, and 
sent by them to the Legislature. 

The Council, conceiving that they might further pro- 
mote the attainment of the object in view, by prepa- 
ring a draught of a bill, to be offered as a suggestion to 
the committees on Education in the two houses, pro- 
ceeded to consider that subject, and having agreed up- 
on and completed their essay, caused it to be forward- 
ed to Harrisburg, in the month of January. To enter 
upon the details of the bill, would require more space 
than this report will admit; but it is proper to state 
some ofthe principles, which the Council kept in view 
during their deliberations, and which they considered 
as according with the sentiments of the society express- 
ed at the time of its origin, and since repeated. 

First. As no system, however worthy of the good 
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opinion of the public, canbe carried into effect to ad- | task was performed ina manner very satisfactory to the 
vantage, in a district where the people are opposed to| Council The bill was lost by an equally divided vote 
its existence, the fair offer of the plan, to the accept- in the Senate; but upon a reconsidleration,so much of it 
ance or rejection of the inhabitants of each township or | was passed as provides for the establishment of a fund 
borough, was considered the only correct policy. If | for the purpose of Education. ‘The sections thus pass- 
the people of any district are insensible to the import-| ed were agreed to by the House of Representatives, 
ance of educating their children, it is a great evil; but | and approved by the Governor; and they are to the ef- 
an attempt to force upon them the performance of a | fect following. ‘There is established a Common School 
duty of this nature, would be not only unavailing but de- | fund, of which the Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
cidedly injurious. the Auditor General, and the Secretary of the Land 
Office, are commissioners. They are to receive and 
hold to the use of the fund, all property given by indi- 
viduals or otherwise, and apply the same to the pur- 
cations should be required in the teachers, and such | P°S¢s for which such donations may be made; and a 
wholesome discipline prevail among the scholars, as | "ecord of their proceedings is to be kept, with other 
might render the schools respectable seminaries—which | 4ecuments relative to the fund, in the office of the Au- 
might compare with the best private institutions for ele- | Titor General. All moneys due'to the state by the hold- 
mentary instruction, At the same time the Council have ers of unpatented lands; all moneys secured to the 
been, and are, of the opinion that any interference with | Commonwealth by mortgages or lien on land for the 


Second. That the schools to be established should be 
common schools, to which any taxable inhabitants, who 
choose, may send their children; and that such qualifi- 





the rights of parents to educate their children accord- 


purchase money; all moneys paid to the state treasurer, 


ing to their ideas of propriety, in private schools or in | 9 °Y application hereafter noticed, on any warrant or 


their own houses, would be unjust ind oppressive. 


Third. In order to secure the success of the plan and 
an interest in it on the part of the citizens, it was thought | 
that the funds for supporting the schools should flow, | 


not from the state treasury alone, but be raised in part | 


within the districts enjoying the advantages derived | 
from them. 


Not long after the proposed bill was sent to Harrisburg, 
Mr. Fetterman, from the committee on Education in 
the House of Representatives, presented a report ac- | 
companied by a bill in some respects differing from | 
ours, but in general based on the same principles. The | 
report evinces zeal and information, and contains state- | 
ments which confirm those previously made by this | 
society. The expediency of proceeding without delay 
to adopt a general system of education, and the insuf- 
ficiency of the acts already in force for ensuring the | 
education of poor children, are presented in a satisfac- 
tory manner; and the practicability of maintaining pub- 
lic schools at areasonable cost, is clearly shown. 


The bill submitted by the committee on Education, 
was passed in the House of Representatives and sent to 
the Senate; in which body it was read and committ- 
ed. Finding that no report was made to the Sen- 
ate by their committee, and learning that there 
was strong objection made by some members of 
the Legislature to certain provisions of the bill, the 
council judged it adviseable to send a deputation to Har- 
risburg, to ascertain the state of the business, and com- 
municate to gentlemen interested in the subject the 
views of this society, relative to improvements that had 
been suggested and to the importance of accomplishing 
something before the close of the session, Before the 
arrival ofthe deputation several amendments embra- 
cing the chief alterations considered by this Council as 
expedient, had been made, and it remained, therefore, 
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patent hereafter granted; all fees received in the land 
office, and all moneys received under the 4th Sec- 
tion of the act to increase the county rates and levies, 
for the use ofthe Commonwealth, are assigned to this 
fund. The state Treasurer is required to report at the 
expiration of twelye months from the passage of the act, 
and annually thereafter,to the commissioners,the amount 
of such moneys received by himduring the twelve months 
last preceding, with a certificate, that that amount is 
held for the use of this fund, at an interest of five per 
cent. 

The interest so accruing, is to be added to the prin- 
cipal, and the whole is to be held by the common- 
wealth, subject to the provisons of the act of 22d April 
1829, relative to the Pennsylvania Canal and Rail Road, 
until the interest shall amount to $100,000 annually. 
After that,the interest is to be applied to the support of 
common schools throughout the state, in such mauner 
as may hereafter be provided by law. 

Thus much has been attained, and, though not of 
immediate advantage, itis sufficient to encourage per- 
severance in exertions to erect a system of education, 
which may, at least, preserve Pennsylvania from falling 
more than she has as yet, behind her sister states, in the 
march of moral and intellectual improvement. We be- 
lieve that a change in public opinion, to a great extent, 
has taken place within a few years, as te the necessity 
of forming some system of schools, and the propriety 
of doing it soon. It is with the people ot Pennsylvania 
that these questions remain, and by them that they must 
be determined. We seek to convince them of the im- 
portance of public elementary schools, and persuaded 
that we advocate the cause of truth and real utility, do 
not despair of ultimate success. The information already 
obtained has confirmed us in ourimpressions, as to the 
wants ofthe state, and we believe that some of the 
members of our Legislature entertain erroneous opin- 





only to acquire information respecting the state of opi-| ions of the wishes of their constituents, in supposing 
nions, and to solicit the friends of Public Schools, to! them to be adverse to the measure. It is remarkable 
persevere in their efforts to obtain attention to the sub- that scarcely any have remonstrated against the passage 
ject before the adjournment of the Assembly. This’ of the bill, lately before the Assembly—while meetings 
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favourable to education have been held in several parts 
of the state. An account of that held in Cumber- 
land, received by the Council, presents evidence of 
the interest felt by the people of that county, as well as 
of their intelligent views of the subject. 

The correspondence with other parts of Pennsylva- 
nia has been maintained, though not so extensively as 
is desirable. The Council received with great plea- 
sure, in the month of January, a letter from the Pitts- 
burg Mechanics’ Institute, to which the secretaries 
were instracted to reply; and it is hoped that the co- 
operation of this respectable institutton, will prove of 
essential service in promoting the success of the cause 
in our western counties. 

In addition to the objects mentioned to which the 
Council have given attention, was the collection and 
examination of text books suitable for schools. A com- 
mittee to whom this subject was especially entrusted 
have recently presented their report, which will be laid 
before the society,as a document deserving their par- 
ticular notice. 

In conclusion, the Council repeat their confident be- 
lief that the current of public opinion in Pennsylvania, 
setting in favour of establishing a system of common 
schools, which may do honour to the state and be emi- 
nently useful to the rising generation, wil! not be turn- 
ed, and is daily gathering strength, that will soon 
render it too powerful to be resisted by any opposition | 
of prejudice, ignorance, selfishness, or ambition, 


Mr. Johnson, from the committee on text books, offered 
the following report, which was accepted. 


To the Pennsylvania Society for the promotion of Public 
Schools. 


The committee to whom was referred the subject of 
text books, suitable to be used in public schools, such 
as this society was formed to promote, beg leave to pre- 
sent the following report:— 


Your committee have been deeply impressed with 
the vital importance, to the success of any system of 
schools, which shall be established within this com- 
monwealth, of well arranged, and well digested, trea- 
tises in the several departments of learning, which may 
be embraced within those schools. Next to the pecu- 
niary provision, therefore, for maintaining, and of com- 
petent teachers for directing, the seminaries in question, 
will be the instruments of instruction, among which, 
well constructed elementary books must eyer constitute 
an essential part. Besides presenting the subject mat- 
ter to be taught, in a full and luminous manner, such 
works ought to have reference to the intellectual state 
of those for whom they are expressly intended. They 
should not only be adapted by the degree of ease or of 
difficulty, with which they may be comprehended, to 
the capacities of those who shall be taught by their aid; 
butshould, likewise,by the succession of their topics, & 
the combination of their parts, have a direct reference 
to the order of development among the faculties of 
mind. 


The talents of a thoroughly prepared teacher may, no 
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doubt, often supply the defects of the text book, which 
his pupils are compelled to use; and, if he be complete- 
ly imbued with the philosophy of instruction, he will 
not permit that deplorable violence to be done to the 
intellectual nature of youth, which must ofien result 
from a strict adherence to the form and spirit of their 
text books. 

But, it would imply a total ignorance of schools, of 
teachers, and, indeed, of human nature, to suppose that 
all those who, in a universally educated community, 
shall be called upon to take part in the labours of in- 
struction, will have either the qualifications, or the dis- 
positions, to supply the imperfections of works put into 
the hands of their pupils. 

The number of pupils committed to the same teach- 
er, and the number of branches, which, in common 
schools, each instructer is expected to superintend, 
imply a full occupation of his time in the ordinary rou- 
tine of duties; and preclude the supposition of bis de- 
voting much time, or thought, to the correction of bad 
arrangements, and the supplying of defective matter in 
his elementary books of instruction. 

The committee have, in accordance with the fore- 
going view of the subject, laboured to bring together 
such materials as may aid in forming an opinion, respect- 
ing the actual adaptation of works now before the pub- 
lic, to the purposes of those schools, which, it is confi- 
dently expected, will ere long be established through- 
out the state. 

Conformubly witb the instructions of the council, 
they issued, some months ago, a notice to authors and 
publishers, throughout the country, soliciting donations 
of such school books, as they might respectively pro- 
duce; and requesting that each work might be accom- 
panied by a statement of its wholesale and retail prices. 

Several individuals have promptly complied with the 
wishes of the socicty, and the collection is now gradual- 
ly increasing. It has not, however, been thought ex- 
pedient to give a hasty decision, on the relative merits 
of different works; both because the number may still 
be materially increased, and because the system of 
schools, which the society has laboured to promote, has 
not yet been effectively established. The annual report 
to the society will, nevertheless, indicate that a step has 
been taken, by the proper authorities, not likely to be 
hereafter retraced; and this may warrant a belief, that 
an early preparation for carrying into effect a general 
school system, is incumbent on those who feel a lively 
interest in this important subject. Impressed with this 
view, the committee would respectfully recommend a 
continuance of measures to augment the number of text 
books in our collection, and to increase its value—con- 
fident that improvements, are daily made in the charac- 
ter and usefulness of text books, not less than in the 
methods of their application. 

Among the benefactors to this department, the com- 
mittee take pleasure in mentioning Mr. J. Grigg, 
Messrs. Towar & Hogan, and Mr. W. Marrot, of this 
city, Mr. M. Day, and Mr, R. W. Green, of New York; 
Mr. A. Phelps, of Greenfield, Mass.; Mr. J. E. Worces- 
ter, of Cambridge, Mss.; Mr, J. Rose, of New Jersey, 
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Mr. R. C. Smith, of Providence, R. I1.; Messrs. J. & J. sition, nearly equal to that to the excise on whiskey* 

W. Prentiss, of Keene, N. H.; Mr. Harrison Hall, of ; On one part of the road, the people assembled, and 

Philadelphia; and Rev. Amos Pettingill, of Conn actually drove off the hands who were at work on it. 
; = IOS t riil, : ’ 


On motion, the following resolutions were unanim. | 

’ si } 
ously passed: | 
Resolved, That in the opinion of this Society, the | 
cause of education in Pennsylvania, and the establish- 


ment of a system of public primary schools, might be 
promoted, by a meeting of citizens resident in different 
parts of the state, for the purpose of conference on this | 


interesting subject, to be held at some convenient place | 
before the next session of the Legislature. 

Fiesolved, That the thanks of the Society be presented 
to the Council, for its devotion to the purposes of the 
institution, since the last semi-annual meeting, 

Resolved, Vhat the thanks of this Society be tendered 
to all those authors, and publishers, of school books, 
who have generously contributed to the collection now 
making by the Society. 

Resolved, That the members of the Society, and oth- 
ers favourable to the cause which they are associated to 
promote, be requested to use their endeavours to ob- 
tain additions to said collection, in order that every fa- 
cility may be offered to our fellow-citizens, for the 
early and effective organization of a system of public 
schools. 

Resolved, That the editors of newspapers in Philadel- 
phia, and in the several counties of Pennsylvania, are 
entitled to the thanks of this Society, for the insertion 
in their gazettes of the reports which this Society has 
heretofore made, and that they be respectfully request- | 
ed further to aid its objects by the publication of the 
transactions of this day. 

Ordered, that these proceedings be printed, and dis- 
tributed throughout the State. 

ttested, A. H. RICHARDS, Ree’g See’y. | 
| 
LAW CASE. | 


The importance of the principles contained in the fol- | 
lowing decision, which is the first case of the kind | 
decided by the Court in this section of the State, has | 


induced us to give it publicity..—Zasion Whig. 
Groner Ursrrora vy. Lenten Coat & Navication Co. 
Circuit Court of Lehigh Coanty, 


Plairtiff claimed damages, by occasion of the swelling 
from the dam in the Lehigh at Allentown, for flooding | 
a spring about ten rods from the river, for water which | 
comes into the plaintiffs cellar, and for three acres and | 
seventv-eight perches of land alleged so to be injured. 

April the 20th, 1831, Judge Huston charged the Jury | 
in substance: 

** This suit is brought, under the provisons of an Act 
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Some of them contended, that the law was unconstitu- 
tional; others, that if the state itself had the right to 


( teke their lands, for the purposes of making roads, it 


had no power to grant such a right to a company. Not- 


| withstanding all the opposition, the road was made, and 


Lancaster county grew in wealth and prosperity, and 
became the garden of Pennsylvania, and yet, in a great 
measure Continues so. Its population increased from 
30,000 to 87,000, and it ranks in wealth next to the city 


| and county of Philadelphia. Other turnpike roads were 


made in other parts of the state, characterized by the 
same opposition in their progress, and, measurably, by 
the same benefits from their completion. 

The same opposition was met with in the construc- 
tion of the main turnpikes to Pittsburg. 1 was along 
them, long before there was any turnpike; and in going 
along them now, except in a few instances of some old 
houses remaining, in many places would not recog- 
nize that it was the same country I had formerly travel- 
led through, such has been the changes and improve- 
ments. There can be no doubt but the country has 
been benefited by them. 

When the canal system commenced, Lancaster coun- 
ty wished the canal extended to Columbia and down to 
tide, and they opposed the system unless they could 
succeed in getting their canal at least to Columbia, and 
a rail-road also to connect it with Philadelphia. 

Along the Juniata and the Susquehanna, it was pretty 
much the same thing. They wanted the canal, but in 
many cases they wanted damages too. In one county, 
Perry, the damages allowed were a mere nothing, and 


almost all the cases were settled without much trouble. ~ 


In Mifflin county there were great damages for the 
turnpike and some for the canals allowed by juries. 
In Huntingdon there were almost none allowed, I be- 
lieve, for the turnpike, in no instance more than ten 
dollsrs. 

Nobody now thinks that a turnpike road passing 
through a country does it any harm, nor when the ca- 
nals are completed will they think so of canals. In 
Lebanon ceunty, the people talked of being ruined by 
the making of the Union canal. The company had in- 
tended to take the canal down the Quitopahilas. The 
people along that stream appear to be very much op- 
posed to it. The company chsnged the route, made 
a tunnel through a hill and carried the canal off in a- 
nother direction to the Swatarra, and now that the ca- 
nal is completed and in operation, the Quitopahilla 
people complain grievously that they had not the canal 
brought down the r stream. 

When the canal was to be made up the west branch 
of the Susquehanna, some of the owners of the land on 
the north side of the stream, pretended that they would 
be ruined if the canal went on that side and cut up 
their fine farms. The people on the south sided offer- 
ed their Jands for nothing and petitioned the legislature 
to have the canal on their side. ‘The Engineers were 
directed to view the south side. Then the people on 
the north side gave up their clamour, agreed to charge 
nothing for their lands and the canal was put on their 
side of the stream. 

The time will come when we will all acknowledge 


of Assembly, for injuries which plaintiff alleges he has | the canals to be benefits. Ofall the stupendous achieve- 
sustained, by the swelling of the water im the river Le-/ ments of Bonaparte, little now remains that will be re- 
high, from a dam erected by defendants for their pur-| membered with gratitude except his works for the In- 
poses of Navigation. A pretty wide field has been taken | ternal Improvement of France. He made more roads 
by the counsel in the argument of the cause, and I think | and canals in France, than all the monarchs who had 
some things have been advanced on both sides, beyond | preceded him, and these works will remain monu- 
what you ought to adopt in the decision of the cause. | ments to his fame when his military exploits will be 
Among the strange things which I have lived to wit- | forgotten or comparatively unknown- 

ness, and which all of us, of much age, have seen, is the | I have made these observations to induce you to en- 
spirit of improvement which characterizes this age.| ter on the decision of this cause, dispassionately and 
The first turnpike road made in this state, is the one | divested of all prejudice. 

from Philadelphia to Lancaster. It met with an oppo-| There bas always been reseryed, both by the pro- 
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prietors and the commonwealth, in the original sales of | 
lands, a right to take such as are necessary for public 
improvements. There were six acres in every hundred 
given to the purchasers for which they paid nothing. | 
In the subsequent sales, in many, perhaps most cases, | 
the holders of the lands have not preserved this rule, | 
but have sold at strict measure. This, however, can- | 
not divest the commonwealth of the right originally re- 
served, The rivers however belonged to nobody.— 
‘They never were granted by the commonwealth in the | 
grant of lands. ‘The lines of the tracts along them run 
on the top of the bank, sometimes, some distance, rods, | 
from it, and in marking the trees for corners, the sur- | 
veyors did not usually take those near the edge of the | 
bank on account of their liability to be swept out by | 
the washing of the streams. | 
The State had a right to give the streams to whom | 
they pleased for the purpose of improving the naviga- 
tion. ‘The State could either improve them itself or 
permit companies or individuals to improve them for 
the use of the public and themselves, authorizing them 
to be compensated for so doing, by the tolls to be re- 
ceived. By the bank of the stream, 1 mean the high 
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of the cellar, the water rises up in it. It was to have 
been wished that accurate levels had been taken, that 
the relative heights of the top water in the river and the 
bottom of this cellar could be ascertained. It however 
has not been done and the case must be decided from 
what we have. Ido not think that planking in the 
manner stated would have the effect supposed by the 
defendant’s counsel, without indeed the bottom and 
the sides were filled and packed with clay as the tan- 
ners do in forming their vats, or the floor was laid on 


| joists so high as to be out of the water, and then the 


cellar would be filled up too much for conveniently 
using it. I would think from the evidence, the cellar 
will continue to be wet or have water in it in freshets. 
It might be bettered some by filling in a few inches of 
gravel, which would prevent its being muddy, but it 
would still be wet, and it does seem to be injured toa 
certain extent. 

Then as tothe land. Along all the rivers almost 
there isa strip of land between the bank and low water, 
which is covered when the river is up, but which as it 
ialls is left bare, seeds are deposited on it and during 
the summer they spring up into grass and shrubbery 


bank which constitutes its boundary, where « stream | and spmetimes trees of considerable size, generally 
or spring breaks through the bank and enters the river, | water-birch, are found on it. ‘This isa peculiar kind of 
the bank crosses it, it does not go round the head of} property. The owner of the land bounded on such 


such stream or spring. The case of ihe Commonwealth | stream has aright to use it toa certain extent until the 


vs. Fisher, an extract from my opinion in which bas 
been cited, was decided on the supposition that the 
spring was on the margin of the river below the bank. 
There was one of those persons along the Susquehan- 
na who claimed damages after he had under his hand | 
agreed that he would give his land for the purposes of | 
the canal without charge, and a jury allowed them to) 
bim. The case came before us at Sunbury, and we set | 
their finding aside, and decided that a man had no claim | 
for the destruction of a spring below the bank, and be- 
tween high and low water mark. In the case before | 
you, the spring in question was within the plaintiff’s sur- 
vey. It is true that it was below the bank on his land, | 
going down to the spring, but that was not the river 
| 
| 
! 





bank. Before the dam was made, whenever the river 
rose more than about fifteen inches from low water 
mark, it swelled over and drowned the sping. At 
present, atlow water, the spring is covered one or two 
feet or more. For this injury the company is bound to 
tnake compensation, 

There is, however, one thing in this cause which I | 
confess surprised me, and that is the allegation of the | 
p!aintiff’s counsel, that the company had no right to 
endeavour to restore the spring for this plaintiff. They | 
undoubtedly bad a full and perfect right to make the 
overflowing as little injurious as possible, nay, it was 
their duty to doso. ‘They did go and put a coffer dam 
round this spring, and the water raised up six inches 
higher than the surrounding water, George Uberoth 
cut this down, destroyed it, and he did it for a bad pur- 
pose. Its effect is to prevent you from ascertaining the | 
precise extent of the alleged injury. He was very | 
illy or very ignorantly advised. He has shown he 
wanted these men’s money. He pulled it down for | 
fear it would lessen the damages he would get from | 
them. He has thereby prevented you from knowing | 
how the fact of the restoration of the water of the 
spring would have been. The proof, however, is that 
the water would rise, and if it would, by the addition 
of a wall round it, and then filling up outside with the 
gravel, the spring would have been perfectly restored, 
and as good as ever. It would only have been a little | 
deeper, and that would have been no injury to it. If, 
you think that for a small sum it could be restored, and 
the proof is that the experiment was made by the la- 
bour of three or four hands in one day, then the allow- 
—_ of damages for this part of the case should be but 
small. 

With respect to the cellar, it appears that whenever 
the river rises in freshets above the level of the bottom 





| say that the lines run to low water mark. 


state chooses to claim and use it, or authorize others to 
do it for the purposes of navigation. The owner of the 
adjacent ground hasa right to fish opposite to and draw 
out on it, perhaps to take the wood off it. But were 
he to build a wharf or make a wing wall which as the 
river rose would offer any obstruction to the navigation, 
he would be indicted snd convicted of a nuisance, and 
be compelled to abate it. The property in the Jand 
between high and low water isa curious kind ofa right. 
It is a qualified, notan absolute one. It is better than 
that of any one else, but always subject to the superior 
right ofthe state. For the swelling on such land the 
owner of the adjacent soilis entitled to no damages, 
because the land does not belong to him. For the 
strip of land said by the surveyor to be two rods wide 
and upwards of eighty rods long, along the river, and 
which is alleged to be flooded, if it be not below the 
bank, but above it, the plaintiff would be entitled to 
compensation in damages. I understood the witness to 
You were 
on the ground and saw it, you understand what is meant 
by the term bank, and for what is below such bank you 


-will allow nothing; for eny thet may be above, you will 


allow what you think is right. As to the two acres be- 
low, for which damages are claimed, we know that al- 
most invariably along streams the ground sinks from 
the immediate bank of the river for some distance back 
to where the second rise commences, where there is 
generally a low wet place, although when dry it may 
appear good, it is in general not so valuable a quality as 
the rest of the bottom. You saw it, you can judge for 
yourselves, and for the quantity actually injured or de- 
stroyed you will allow whatisright. It is a matter of 
no consequence what sum the plaintiff paid for bis land, 
The true rule is, what was the plaintiff’s land worth, 
what would it have sold for before the dam was erected? 
What is it worth?) What would it sell for as affected 
by <s; dam after it is erected, and the works in opera- 
tion 

In settling the amount of damages the law requires 
and so does reason too, that you should take into con- 
sideration any advantages that the plaintiff may have 
derived or may derive from the construction of the 
works of the Lehigh Coal and NavigationCompany. If 
the general rise of land or any part of it, isor can be 
distinctly traced to that cause, you are bound to take 
that circumstance into consideration. If facilities are 
afforded him thereby, which are of value to him, they 
ahould be considered. If advantages are derived to the 
country generally, in which he participates; all these 
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things are tobe considered, Ifhe hasreceived anad- | ed thereonas willbe suitable for a watch-house, car- 
vantage on the one hand, and an injury on the other, | penter’s shop,a place of deposit for oil, and other city 
both are to be taken into consideration. You cannot | property,to dispose of, or let out on ground rent, the Lom- 
allow for the injury without estimating his advantages | bard street Lot on the best terms that can be obtained: 


also.” — | Provided, that said committee do report to Councils (for 
The jury found for the plaintiff $466 damage. (The | their approbation) of the terms of purchase, and sale of 


* Sheriff’s inquest had found $775, from which the com- | said Lot.— Pail. Gaz. 


pany had entered an appeal by which the cause was 
br 't for trial. 

ought into court for trial ) REPORT 
Or THE Boarp or MaNnaGens oF THE Dorcas SocrE- 








PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. TY OF PurLapELruia,* 
Toxspay Eventne, April 29, | - Instituted, April 3d, 1830. 
SELECT COUNCIL.—Mr. Krrrena, as Chairman | In laying before the Society their first annual report, 
of the committee to whom was referred the subject as | the Managers feel grateful that they have been able to 
to the expediency of constructing a rail road through | effect the benevolent purpose for which it was establish- 
Broad street, made the following report and resolution, |¢¢- When they recall to mind, that on this day last 
which were adopted. year, but eleven females comprised the number who 
The committee appointed to inquire whether it be | first met together, to devise some means, by which they 
ae : | might render themselves useful to their suffering fellow 
expedient to construct a rail road through Broad street, | . : . 
; ; . : | creatures, during the severity of the winter season,— 
recommended for adoption the following resolution, . : ; ; 
; 7 ' ; . | which meeting resulted in the formation of a Dorcas 
Whereas, by an Act of the General Assembly of this | Serkote.‘tar the Gothlad of Gectinite w ond oid. 
commonwealth, passed the 235d day of March, 1831, |- ys § ee a tee 


authorising the construction of a rail road from the inter- 
section of Vine and Broad streets in the city of Phila- } 
delphia, to Columbia in the county of Lancaster, it is | 
provided, “that before the canal commissioners shall | 
contract for any part of the rail road between the west- 
ern shore of the river Schuylkill and the intersection of 
Vine and Broad streets, the Mayor, Aldermen, and | 
citizens, of Philadelphia, by their proper authorities, | 
shall engage to construct and continue a rail road from 

the intersection of Vine ane Broad streets, down Broad 

to Cedar street.”? Now for the purpose of complying | 
with the provision of the said Act, be it resolved by the 
Mayor, Aldermen and citizens of Philadelphia, in Select 








reu; from the small numbers of its founders, it did not 
seem to warrant the belief that it would ever effect much, 
so they cannot but feel sensible that they are especially 
indebted to a kind Providence, for making them, with 
their scanty means, the instruments of relieving, ina 
small degree, the wants of suffering humanity. 229 gar- 
ments have been made up by the Members, which the 
Managers have personally distributed among 58 families, 
and afforded groceries to 34 sick and infirm persons. — 
The Society now numbers 39 members; though for 
many months it received but little increase, either in 
members or funds, silently pursuing its way, almost un- 
known. This Dorcas Society cannot, like similar in- 


perme Re sper tay . é; ; . 
and Common Councils assembled, that the said Mayor, | Sent - their sees along list of a 
Aldermen and citizens of Philadelphia do hereby en- ae ORES, OF CTE SES sOrUSNe, Te HOSE OR 
. the liberality and perseverance of its members that it can 

gage to construct and continue arail road from the in- | die Ga euhend Va tnhere of decfalnees ‘Th Mane 
tersection of Vine and Broad streets, down Broad street | _ st iewian tel shia panartadity te stat that the S 
to Cedar street, and the faith of the said corporation is | ds 4 aerer "| ob oad ie oa ia d “oh ae 
hereby pledged tocomply with the provisions of the pr ee Ay Bre ten ne pt ibe seo mbeager) core 

: ; : : . Of persons—it embraces all who are in distress, and who 
said act—according to the true intent and meaning 


thereof— 
Resolved, that a copy of the resolutions be forwarded | 
by the President of the Councils to the Governor of the 
Commonwealth, and also to the Board of Canal Com- 
missioners. 
The report and resolution received from the Com- | 
mon Council at the last meeting relative to the pur- 
chase of property at the corner of Schuylkill Front and ) 
Chesnut streets, were referred back to the sane com- | 
mittee. 
COMMON COUNCIL.—Mr. Jonnson, from a com- | 
mittee to enquire about the expediency of the disposal | 
of the Drawbridge and Lombard street lots, made the | 
following report and resolutions, which were adopted. | 
The jomt committee to whom was referred an in- | 
quiry into the expediency of disposing of the Draw- | 
bridge and Lombard street Lots, or either of them, and 
of purchasing a Lot in a more central situation, for city 
purposes generally, report: 
That having given the subject due consideration, 
they have unanimously agreed on the propriety and 
necessity of purchasing a Lot of suitable dimensions in 


'make application for relief, without any distinction 


whatever. Atthe commencement of the season, the 
amount of funds in the hands of the Treasuress, was 31 
dollars and 47 cents. The following is the amount of 
receipts and expenditures: 

Doreas Society in account with Mrs. A. M. Cassry. 











DR. 
To the committee for purchasing materials to be 
made into clothing, - - - - $65 00 
CR. 
Donations received during the year, - $5 87 
Collections taken up in St. Thomas’ Church, 20 44 
Members contributions, - - - - 46 72 
$72 03 
65 00 
Balance, - ee. - - $7 03 


In conclusion, the Managers hope that the successful 
efforts of the Society, on its first season, will satisfy the 
members, and all others who feel inclined to contribute 
towards the institution, of its great usefulness, and need 


. hey be cheered by tl i 
some central situation for the use of the city, and have | of support. May they cave ny She Sotechinanes, 


agreed to offer the following resolutions: 
Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, that 


.it is inexpedient for the present, to dispose of the Draw- 


bridge lot. 

Resolved, by the authority aforesaid, that ‘the com- 
mittee on the Lombard street Lot be, and they are 
hereby authorised to purchase a lot of ground, of suit- 
able dimensions in a central situation for city purposes 
generally; and that the said committee be authorised so 
soon as such Lot is purchased and such buildings erect- 


that they are in the path of duty, whilst obeying the di- 
vine injunction to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
and visit the sick. 
Signed by order of the Board of Managers, 
£E. J. WILLIAMS, Directress. 
* This Society is composed of coloured females. 








The editor of the Germantown Telegraph has seena 
stalk of rye, which measured four anda half feet, and 
the head entirely appearing. 
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WYOMING LANDS. 


LETTER FROM COL. PICKERING. 
(Concluded from page 276.) 


The first object was, to reconcile the Connecticut 
settlers to the government of Pennsylvania. For this 
purpose, I went to Wyoming, in January, 1787; called 
meetings of them in their villages, announced the erec- 
tion of the new county, by which, in all suits at law, 
justice would meet them at their own doors ; and in 
jury trials, they would be safe in the hands of their 
peers, their neighbours,—instead of being dragged a 
great distance from their homes, and tried by Pennsy]- 
vanians, adherents of Penn, whom they deemed hostile 
to their equitable rights.* I spent a month among 
them, and with great difficulty succeeded; on the 
ground of their being quieted in their possessions; as- 
suring them, that I had strong reasons to express the 
opinion, that the Legislature would pass a law for that 
purpose. But justas I was closing, prosperously, as I 
thought, my month’s labour, a pretty shrewd man, John 
Jenkins, a major of their militia, the second} leader in 
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| great body of the settlers signed it. I_garried it to Phi- 
| ladelpbia, and presented it tothe Legislature. It was 
| referred to a committee, who promptly made a report 

favourable to the petitioners, and the committee were 

directed to bring in a billaccordingly. The committee 
put their report intomy hands, and requested me to 
draw the bill. I made a draught; which was necessa- 
_rily long, to provide for the various matters incident to 
the quieting and confirming of the Connecticut claims. 
The principal difficulty arose out of the claims of a con- 
| siderable number of persons who had received grants 
| of the best parts of the same tracts of which the Con- 
| necticut settlers were possessed—grants made prior to 
| the revolution, under the authority of the Penn proprie- 
i taries, to whom belonged all the vacant land in the 
| state, as heirs of William Penn, the original patentee of 
| the whole province. If the lands purchased of the 
| proprietaries were to be taken from the purchasers, to 
| quiet the Connecticut settlers, justice required that 

those purchasers should receive an equivalent. If at 

that time the state of Pennsylvania had been possessed 

of adequate funds, those purchasers might have been in- 


the country, in the interests of the Susquehanna Com- | demnified out of the public treasury: but the state had 
pany, rose and said, they had too often experienced | no money, and the state certificates, like those of the 
the bad faith of Pennsylvania, to place confidence in | United States, were then worth only four or five shil- 
any new measure of its Legislature; and that if they | lings in the pound. It was in the power of the state, 
should enact a quieting law, they would repeal it, as soon | however, to give a complete indemnity, without in- 
as the Connecticut settlers submitted, and were completely | creasing its financial burthens. There were some mil- 
saddled with the laws of the State. This was prophetic— | lions of acres of new, unappropriated lands, of which 


but [had then no faith in the prophesy. A new argu- | the Indian title had three years before been extinguish- 
ment then occurred to me, and it was my last. I re-| ed. These were at the disposal of thestate.* I there- 
marked, that whatever might have been the conduct of | fore introduced into the bill, a section to provide for 


Pennsylvania in times past, [ was perfectly satisfied that an equitable appraisement of the tracts claimed by the 


now she wasatmicably disposed, and sincerely desirous | Pennsylvanians, in the Wyoming territory, and in lieu 


of a fair accommodation; and that if its Legislature | thereof, authorising them to locate, where they pleased 
should once pass a law to quiet them in their posses- 


sions, it would never be repealed. And to give them 
the strongest evidence in my power, that my confidence 
was not misplaced, I observed, that all the offices con. 
ferred upon me were of small value, because of the 
scanty population of the county; that I should need 
some other resource to maintain my family, such as the 


products of a farm; that I would therefore purchase of 


any of them who had land to sell, what would be suf- 
ficient for a farm: that in doing this, I would purchase 
the Connecticut title only, and thus place myself pre- 
cisely on a footing with them: and that if, as I confi- 
dently expected, a quieting law passed, I should hold 
the land; if not I should lose it. A number of the per- 
sons present (and it was a public meeting) immediate- 
ly declared— hey could ask no more.+ 

Ithen recommended to them to petition the Legisla- 
ture, which was in session in Philadelphia, to enact a 
law to quiet them in their possessions. They request- 
ed me to write a petition for them. I did so. The 








*These they called Pennamites—and by the latter, 
the Connecticut settlers were called Jniruders and 
Yankees. 

+The first, a man, able, bold and energetic, was John 
Franklin, a native of Connecticut, and who, at this time, 
Was in Connecticut, consulting with the Susquehanna 
Company (or its active members) on the means of de- 
feating the pacific measures of Pennsylvania here men- 
tioned. Such are my impressions of the fact, from what 
I then heard; and the actual state of things, joined with 
the events of 1787 and 1788, warrants the conclusion. 

+The father of this Major Jenkins had been a leading 
man, and one of the judges of the county court, when 
Connecticut exercised a jurisdiction over them. He 
had died before [ever saw that country. His son, Ma- 
jor Jenkins, had called to converse with me, at my lodg- 
ings, some days prior to the occurrence just stated. A 
sensible old gentleman, (Mr. Stansbury, then about 80 
years old,) originally from New Jersey, but who hed 


long resided at Wyoming, was present during the con- 
versation. 


,in the great body cf vacant lands, such quantities as 
| would be equivalent to those lost at Wyoming; not acre 
| for acre, but value for value. 


The bill, with very small alterations, was enacted 
,intealaw., Commissioners, of uhom I was one, were 
appointed to examine the claims on both sides; those 
| of the Connecticut settlers, to ascertain who were en- 
, titled to hold by the terms of the quieting and confirm- 
‘ing law;—those of the Pennsylvanians, to ascertain the 
| quantity and appraise the value of each tract. 
Here it is necessary to mention the rule of discrimi- 
| nation prescribed by the confirming law, in regard to 
' the Connecticut settlers. 


The decision of the federal court, at Trenton, on the 


| 








*I think it was about the year 1778, that the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania, by a law enacted for the purpose, 
stripped the heirs of William Penn, of all the vacant 

| lands (probably six millions of acres) in the state; leay- 
jing them only a few tracts of unsettled land, called 
Manors, which had been actually located and surveyed; 
aml engaging to pay them only one hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds sterling, by way of indemnity; when, 
at that moment, there were due to those heirs, about 
five hundred thousand pounds sterling, for lands they 
had sold to the inhabitants, and for quit rents. The 
pretence for this act of violence against the just rights 
of those heirs, was (as stated inthe preamble to the 
law) that so large a property in the hands of a few indi- 
viduals, endangered the liberties of the people. But 
the principal heir lived in England; and the others, 
Jobn and Richard Penn, had gone thither: and a cen- 
dition of retaining their estates might have been, their 
not returning to America. Atany rate, a compromise, 
bearing even a distant approach to an equivalent, might 
have been adopted, to the entire satisfaction of the 
Penns. If I mistake not, the conduct ofthe Legislature 
of Maryland was similar, or worse, in relation to the 


heirs of Lord Baltimore, the original proprietor of Mary- 
land. 
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controversy between Pennsylvania and Connecticut, 
was made on the 30th of December, 1782, in the words 
following: 


“This cause has been well argued by the learned | 


counselon both sides. ‘The court are now to pronounce 
their sentence or judgment.” 

We are unanimously of opinion that the state of Con- 
necticut has no right to the lands in controversy.” 

**We are also unanimously of opinion, that the juris- 
Ciction and pre-emption of all the territory lying within 
the charter boundary of Pennsylvania, and now claimed 
by the state cf Connecticut, do of right belong to the 
state of Pennsylvania.* 

This decision, pursuant to the articles of the con- 
federation of the states, was final. But although the 
stale-claim of Connecticut was thus forever barred, the 
case of the innocent settlers ander that claim, was en- 
titled to commiseration; and I early understood that the 
judges of the Court recommended it to the government 


of Pennsylvania, to make some equitable provision for | 


their relief—a recommendation, to which that govern- 
ment paid no regard. In drawing the bill for the con- 


firming law, | marked the line between the settlers | 


prior to the decree of Trenton, and subsequent settlers: 
the former entered in full faith of the right of Connecti- 
cut; the latter entered with their eyes open—with the 
knowledge that the competent court had decided that 


Connecticut had no right: the former only were to be | 


quieted in their possessions, 

The Susquehanna Company, claiming solely under 
the state of Connecticut, ouglt, like the state, to have 
abandoned their claim: but defeated at law, they had re- 
course to intrigue, and all the arts of disingenuous and 
cunning men. In addition to the actual settlers at the 


time of the decree, they invited and encouraged emigra. | 


tious from the states eastward of Pennsylvania, of all men 
destitute of property, who could be tempted by the 
gratuitous offer of lands; on the single condition that 
they should enter upon them armed,—‘‘to man their 
rights,” in the cant phrase of those people. These emi- 
grants were called “*Half-share men,” 


and were to have | 





[Mar 











| ers were proceeding regularly, with a fair prospect of 
| completing their work, in a reasonable time: when they 
| were interupted, and, for their personal safety, obliged 
to retire from the countv. John Franklin, a shrewd 
and resolute man, the prime agent of the Susquehanna 
Company, and the chosen commander of the miiltia, with 
the title of Colonel, had been for some time yisiting all 
the settlements, to stir up the people to an open and 
forcible opposition to the government of Pennsylvania. 
Evidence of these practices having been communicated 
(I know not by whom) to Chief Justice M’Kean, he is- 
sued his warrant for the arrest of Franklin, on a charge 
of Treason against the state. The sheriff of the county 
(for it had been completely organized, under the author- 
ity committed to me, as before mentioned) chosen by 
the people (according to law and the usage of Pennsyl- 
vania) and living among them, was not deemed the pro- 
per person to execute the warrant, though a very wor- 
, thy man; but who either would not have been able to 
arrest Franklin, or by doing it, rendering himself ob 
noxious to the mass of turbulent men, might be in too 
great danger of their vengeance. The Chief Justice 
| therefore directed his warrant to four gentlemen of 
| known fortitude, two or three of whom had been offi- 
cers in the revolutionary war. On their arrival, they 
_shewed me the Chief Justice’s warrant. Franklin was 
| at that time about 20-or 25 miles lower down the river, 
preparing his adherents for the explosion. In three or 
| four days he came up to Wilkesbarre. The four gentle - 
men seized him. Two of their horses were in my stable, 
which were sent to them: but soon my servant returned 
on one of them, with amessage from the gentlemen, 
that people were assembling in numbers, and request- 
ing me to come with what men were near me; to pre- 
vent arescue. I took loaded pistols in my hands; and 
| went with another servant to their aid. Just as I met 
them, Franklin threw himself off his herse, and renewed 
his struggle with them. His hair was dishevelled and 
face bloody, from preceding efforts. I told the gentle- 
| men they would never carry him off, unless his feet were 
tied under his horse’s belly. I sent foracord. The 


each half of a share in a township, which, I believe, was | <entlemen remounted him, and my servant tied his feet. 
160 or 200 acres; a whole share being 320 or 400 acres. | Then, one taking his bridle, another following behind, 
By this management, the Susquehanna Company hoped | and the others riding one on each side, they whipped 


to pour in such a mass of young and able bodied men, 
as would appear formidable to the government of Penn- 


Ivania; and to sub.lue and expel wt ould ire | 
sylvania; and to sub.lue and expel whom, would require | 


a considerable military force, to be raised and maintain- 
cd at a heavy expense of treasure, and perhaps of blood; 
and that to avoid the evils of such internal war, Penn- 
sylvania might be induced toa compromise; not merely 
to quiet the actual settlers prior to the decree of Tren- 
ton, and the half-share men also, but to permit the com- 
pany to take—if not their whole pretended Indian pur- 
chase, 120 miles in length, and in breadth about a de- 
gree of latitude—yet so muchas would make all the 
members rich. Such a project, to be accomplished by 
such desperate and flugitious means, it might be expect- 
ed would meet no countenance from, much less be the 
very offspring of men, of whom some were of respect- 
able standing in Conneticut: yet such was the fact. and 
such men, with their associates, were the authors of the 
outrages committed upon me, while I resided at Wyo- 
ming, 

In May 1787, a quorum of the commissioners met at 


|up his horse, and were soon beyond the reach of his 
| friends. 

But this open aid given by me and my servants, in 
| securing Franklin, exposed me to the vengeful resent- 
_ment of his adherents. I would have avoided this step, 


| if I had not believed the welfare of the good people of 


' the county and the public peace depended on securing 
| the person of that daring man. My particular friends, 
| discreet men, who knew infinitely better than I, the 
| character of his adherents, assured me they would as- 
| semble, and retaliate on me the treatment of their leader 
, and probably do me serious bodily harm; and advised 
|me to go out of the way and secrete myself, until the 
fury of the storm should pass over. This was in the 
| afternoon of the 2d or 7th of October. I retired toa 

close wood not far from the house I occupied. Inthe 
| evening I returned to my family. Some of the well 
| disposed neighbours assembled with their arms. The 
| rising of Franklin’s men was expected from the opposite 

side of the river. Idesired my friends to place sentinels 
‘along the bank, where they might discover the first 
movements foa crossing the river; and then sat down to 





Wyoming, now Wilkesbarre, and gave notice of the 





mode in which they meant to proceed in examining | SUP with my family. Before I had finished that meal, a 
claims, and called on the people to prepare the requisite | sentinel came in haste from the river, and informed me 
evidence to support them, tobe presented to the com. | that Franklin’s adherents were crossing in boats. My 


missionersat their next meeting to take place, at Wilkes. | house was withina furlong of the river. I took upa 


barre, in August or September following.t Many claims loaded pistol, and three or four small biscuits, and retired 
Soon the yell ofthe insurgents 


were then presented, and examined; and the commission- | to a neighbouring field. 
| apprised me of their arrival at my house. I listened to 


their noises a full half hour; when the clamour ceasing, 
* Journals of the old Congress, vol. 8, pages 83, 84. | I judged that the few armed neighbours, who had pre- 
January, 1784. viously entered and fastened the doors, had surrendered. 
tI moved my family to Wilkesbarre in July, 1787. This was the fact. The rioters (as I afterwards learned 
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from your mother) searched the house for me, and for! council,* acknowledging their offence. and praying for 
concealed arms, if any there were. a pardon. This was readily granted; and Colonel Deni- 

While, I was listening, Griffith Evans, secretary to. the | son, the Luzerne Counsellor, went up with the pardon. 
board of commissioners,and a lodger at my house, retiring | It was natural to infer from this, that I might return in 
from it, fortunately taking the same course, joined me. | safety to my family. I proceeded accordingly: but when 
Believing that when they should have searched the house | within 25 miles, I sent, by my servant who was with me, 
in vain, they would proceed to the near fields, to find | a letter to your mother, desiring her to consult some of 
me, { told Mr. Evans, it would be well to retire still far- | the discreet neighbours, who were my friends, relative 
ther. Whenwe had gained the side of Wilkesbarre | to my return. She did so. They were of opinion, that 
mountain, we laid ourselves down, and got some sleep. | [could not return with safety at present. So I went 
In the morning I descried, at the distance of a mile, or | back to Philadelphia. 
more, a log house, which was on # lot.of land I had pur- In September, 1787, the convention of Delegates from 
chased, and near a mile from the village, and occupied | the several states, to form a Constitution for the United 
by an honest German, whose daughter lived with your | States,which had been sitting several months in Philadel- 
mother, asa maid. I proposed to Mr. Evans, as he had | phia, concluded their labours. They recommended that 
no personal injury to apprehend from the rioters, to go | the Constitution should be submitted to a convention of 
to the log house, and ask the German, in my behalf, to | Delegates to be chosen in each state by the people there- 
go down to my house, (which, as his daughter was there, | of, under the recommendation of its legislature, for their 
would be perfectly natural) and if he could see your | assent and ratification. Such a convention being called 
mother, inquire what was the state of things, and whe-| by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, the people of Luzerne 
ther [ could return with safety. Mr. Evans waited his | county chose me their delegate, torepresent them in it/— 
return; and then brought me word, from your mother, | This convention assembled in Philadelphia (where | 
that I must remain concealed; for they were still search- | still remained) I think early in December. After a 
ing for me.—lIt was now about eleven o’clock. I told | great deal of discussion, the convention assented to and 
Mr. Evans, that as I could not return to Wilkesbarre, | ratified the Constitution. It was engrossed on parch- 
we had better proceed for Philacelphia, and inform the | ment, and received the signatures of nearly all the Dele- 
Executive of the state of things at Wyoming. He read-| gates, including the opposers while under discussion, 
ily assented; and we immediately commenced our march. | with the exception of some three or four obstinate men, 
It was through pathles woods; and we had no provisions , and, to the best of my recollection of their characters, 
except the three or four biscuits | had put into my pock-| as ignorant as obstinate. ‘The opposers of its adoption 
et the preceding evening. ‘hat we might not get lost,| were the extra republicans, or democrats—the same 
1 proposed turning short to our left, to strike the road | sort of men who afterwards’were called anti-federalists, 
leading from Wyoming; and thence take our departure | and who uniformly opposed all the leading measures of 
with more safety. We did so; and then again darting | the general government. 
into the woods, proceede:|, as nearly as we could judge, I could now no longer doubt that I might return to 
in a line parallel to the road, but not in sight of it—A| Wyoming. I arrived there the beginning of January, 
little before sun-setting, we came to a small run of water | 17388. 
which I supposed to be the “nine mile run,” being at Franklin remained in jail, at Philadelphia. This put 
that distance from Wilkesbarre. I thereforedesired Mr. | a stop, for a short time, to the unwarrantable mea- 
Evans to go cautiously down the run, till he should strike | sures of the Susquehanna Company; and damped the 
the road which crossed it. He did so; it was not far off.| zeal of their partisans at Wyoming. Next to his con- 
On his return, we concluded to lie down, to get some | finement, they seemed to have thought my influence in 
sleep; intending to rise, when the moon should be up, | thescounty was most adverse to theirschemes. How to 
at about two the next morning, and prosecute our jour-! get rid of me was the quesiion. 1 presume it engaged 
ney. About two miles from the nine-mile run, was Bear! their attention for some months. In the spring of 1788, 
Creek, a stream perhaps 40 or 50 feet wide, and with- as early | think as April, there were indications of 
out abridge. Having several times travelled that road, | some plot against me; and then, or soon after, it was 
{ knew when we approached it. There I thought it | menacingly intimated tome by Major Jenkins, (I doubt 
probable the insurgents had posted a small guard to in-| not in pursuance of instructions from the Susquehanna 
tercept me, leaving their main guard ata deserted cabin | Company) in the hope, probably, so to alarm, as to in- 
four miles back. Mr. Evans, proposed to advance alone, | duce me voluntarily to quit the county. In this they 
to reconnoitre; and if he discovered there any armed | were disappointed. I felt no inclination to abandon 
men, to halloo, that I might escape into the woods. Ij} my farm and buildings, which had cost me more mo- 
told him that was impracticable; fatigued, and destitute | ney than I could again command,—nor to relinquish 
of provisions, I could not fiy; that each of us had a load-| the cause in which I had engaged, sol pursued my 
ed pistol, that presumed the guard at the Creeek | occupation, as usual. 
would not exceed three men; that if they attempted to! By the month of June, the indications of some sort 
take us, we must each kill his man, when the third would | of an attack upon me, became more apparent. To 
be glad to escape. With this determination, we proceed-| guard against it, by shutting myself up in my house, 
ed. The Creek was not guarded; we forded it, and} would have been fruitless; because, if determined to 
then marched at our ease. In the morning, we reach-| arrest me, my house was not strong enough to exclude 
ed the first inhabited house, about 25 miles from Wilkes- | them. Besides, if I must abandon my business, I might 
barre. Here we were refreshed with a comfortable | as well abandon the county. 1 therefore remained at 
breakfast, and then went onour way. Ilaving travelled | my post. 
some miles farther, we came to some farmers’ houses, On the 26th of June, at about eleven at night, when 
where we hired horses; and then continued our journey | your mother and I were asleep, and your brother Ed- 
to Philadelphia. | ward, nine months old, was lying on my arm, I was 

On my return to Wilkesbarre, I was informed that the | awakened by a violent opening of the door of the room. 
arrangement of the guards, to intercept me, was precise- | “Who’s there?” lasked: ‘Get up,” was the answer. 
ly asihad conjectured. A subaltern’s command march. | “Dont strike,” said I, “I have an infant on my arm,”— 
ed tothe deserted cabin, whence three men were detach- - > 
ed to Bear Creek, where they waited till night, when, *The first constitution of Pennsylvania was then in 
they returned to the cabin; concluding that had reach-| force. It vested the Executive power in the supreme 
ed the creek before them. | Executive Council, consisting ofa President, Vice-Pres- 

The insurgents, soon brought to reflection, and de-| ident, and one counsellor from each county. The legis- 
prived ofthe counsel and direction of their leader, Frank-| lative power was vested ina single body, called the 
lin, began to relent, and sent a petition to the executive General Assembly. 

Vou, VII, 38 
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I had no doubt that the intruders were ruffians come to 
execute the long menaced attack. 

I rolled Edward from my arm, ruse and put on my | 
clothes. Your mother slipped out on the other side of 
the bed; and putting on some clothes, went to the 
kitchen, and soon returned with a lighted candle. Then 
we saw the room filled with men, armed with guns and 
hatchets, having their faces blacked, and handkerchiefs | 
tied round their heads. Their first act was to pinion 
me; tying my arms together with a cord, above my el- 
bows, and crossed over my back. ‘To the middle of 
this cord they tied another, long enough for one of 
them to take hold of, to prevent my escaping from them. 
They told me it would be well to take a blanket or 
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LL 
cooked, and Late with a good appetite; having fasted 
since I was taken the preceding night, 

Seeing a bed in the room, I Jaid myself down upon 
it. I do not recollect when they unpinioned me. 1 
had lain buta little while, when a manarrived in a boat 
from Jacob’s Plains, a small settlement about two miles 
and a half above Wilkesbarre. I knewthe man. The 
ruffians (supposing I was asleep) enquired with eager- 
ness, what was the news below; and whether the militia 
had turned out to pursue them. He answered in the 
affirmative.—1 immediately saw that I should not be suf- 
fered to keep my place onthe bed. Ina few minutes, 
one of them came to the bed side, and said “get up.” 
I rose, and they took me directly back from the river, a 


outer garment; for I should be a long time in a situation | quarter of a mile, and behind a rising ground, they rest- 


where I should want it.* 1 desired your mother to get 
me an old surtout, which was in the chamber.t She 
quickly returned, and I received it on one of my arms. 
They then led me off, and hastened through the village 
of Wilkesbarre, in perfect silence. Having travelled 
acouple of miles, they halted a few minutes. Then 
resuming their march, proceeded to Pittstown, ten or 
eleven miles up the river from Wilkesbarre. Here 
they stopped ata tavernand called for whiskey—offer- 
fering some tome, which I did not accept: I drank 
some water. 

In twenty minutes they left this house, and pursued 
their march. There were about fifteen of them—ar- 
ranged in my front, my rear, and on both flanks. We 
were in the darkness and stillness of night. As we pro- 
ceeded, one of the ruffians at my side thus accosted 
me—‘*‘Now if you will only write two or three lines to 
the Executive Council, they will discharge Colonel 
Franalin, and then we will release you.’ Instantly 1 
answered—“The Executive Council better understand 
their duty, than to discharge a traitor to procure the re- 
lease of an innocent man.” ‘Damn him, (exclaimed a 
voice before me) why don’t you tomahawk him?” ‘This 
wrath of the ruffian was excited by the word “traitor,” 
applied to their ol leader Franklin. No more words 
were uttered on this subject. 

We soon reached the river Lachawannack, about two | 
miles from the tavern. After searching a little while, 
they found a canoe, in which some of them passed over. 
On its return, I stepped in, with others of the gang. 
The water was low, and the canoe touched the bottom, 
before we reached the shore. I was going to step out 
and wade to the shore. “Stop” said one of them, who 
had a pack at his back. He waded to the shore—laid 
down his pack—returned to the side of the canoe, and 
carried me on his back to the shore! 

Proceeding upwards, we ina little while came toa 
ferry. The day had dawned. ‘They crossed over ina 
scow (a large flat bottomed boat) to the western side of 
the Susquehanna; and we continued our march, on the 
shore of the river, for an hour or two; then struck into 
the woods, and pursued the course upwards, out of 
sight of theriver. About four in the afternoon, they 
arrived at a log house near the bank of the river, about 
thirty miles above Wilkesbarre. Here they had victuals 





*When I stepped out of bed, the first garment I took 
up was a coat, ina pocket of which was a packet of 
letters which I had written to one or more of my ac- 
quaintance, members of congress, (then sitting at New 
York) detailing the conduct and characters of some of 
the leaders in the nefarious measures of the Susquehan- 
na Company; which letters Mr. Andrew Ellicot, then at 
Wilkesbarre, and who was to set off for Philadelphia the 
next morning, was to take with him. 1 dropped the 
coat, and felt for a pair of fustian trowsers, and a 
fustian jacket with sleeves. These I put on—and my 
shoes. 


ed for the night. It thundered; and a heavy rain soon 
wet ustothe skin. At day-light one of the crew went 
to the heuse; and finding all quiet, he returned, and we 
all went thither. The drying of our clothes, and eating 
breakfast, employed us till about ten o’clock. Standing 
with them on the bank of the river, l observed a man 
on the other side, leading a horse. It was on the shore 
of the river. Being near sighted, I did not know him, 
But one of them exclaimed—“There goes Major Jen- 
kins, now,—a damned slinking son of a bitch.” By 
this courleous observation on the second man of the 
party, and the first in Franklin’s absence, it was appar- 
ent, that after encouraging and engaging them in the 
diabolical outrage upon me, he had deserted them. He, 
in fact, kept on bis route, went into the State of New- 
York, and there, being a land surveyor, found employ- 
ment, during the residue of the season, and until tran- 
quillity was finally restored to the county. 

By this time, the blacking had disappeared from the 
faces of the ruffians; when I found two of them to be 
sons of one Dudley, a carpenter, and a near neighbour 
at Wilkesbarre. The others were all before unknown to 
me. 

They now prepared to cross over to the eastern side 
of the Susquehanna. Gideon Dudley came up to me 
with a pair of handcuffs, with which to manacle me. 
To this I objected, as they were going to cross the riv- 
er ina small canoe, and I desired to have the chance of 
saving my life by swimming, if it should overset. At 
this moment Mr. Earl (whom I had not known, but 
who was father to two of the party) interposed—tell- 
ing Dudley that there was no danger of an escape, and 
advising him not to put the irons upon me. He ac- 
cordingly forbore. We crossed the river; and they 
pursued their march. In an hour, they halted; the lead- 
er of the band selected four, and bid the rest go on. 
With these four and me, he darted directly into the 
woods. ‘This excited some apprehension in me, of 
personal mischief, especially asone of them, by the 
name of Cady, sustained, as | somehow understood a 
very bad character.—The leader of this band was a 
hunter, and had his rifle gun with him. As we pro- 
ceeded, a fawn was started, and as he bounded along, 
the hunter shot him, and in five minutes had his skin off, 
and the carcass slung at his back. At the distance of 
three or four miles from the river, they halted, close by 
a very small run of water. A fire being quickly kin- 
died, they began to cook some of the venison. ‘Ihe 
hunter took the first cut. They sharpened small sticks, 
at both ends, running one into aslice of the fawn, and 
setting the other end into the ground, the top of the 
stick bearing so near the fire as to broilthe flesh. Be- 
ing hungry, | borrowed one of their knives, and follow- 
ed their example.—I observed the hunter tending his 
steak with great nicety; and sprinkling it with a little 
salt. As soon as it was done, he with a vefy good grace, 

presented it to me/ 
Before night, they cut down some limbs of trees, and 


| formed a slight booth, to shelter us from the dew.— 


+ Your mother afterwards informed me that one of | One of them taking post as a sentinel, we lay down on 
the ruffians followed her to the chamber, and threaten- | the ground: my pillow was a stone. In this station we 


ed to tomahawk her, if she made any noise, 


| remained about a week. At first they had some good 
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salt pork, and wheaten bread that lasted two or three 
days; after which they got Indian meal, which they 
made into cakes, or fried, as pancakes, in the fat 
of the pork. Ofthe pork they were very sparing; fry- 
ing only two or three small slices at a time, and cutting 
them up in the pan. Such was our breakfast, dinner 
and supper: my share did not exceed five mouthfuls of 
pork at each meal.* They fared better—sopping up, 
with their bread or cakes, all the fat in the pan, of which 
) felt no inclination to partake. It was here I told them 
they would repent of their doings; and instead of being 
supported by four hundred men in the county, as they 
had professed to believe, that they would be abandon- 
ed to their fate. 

From this station they marched a few miles, and took 
another, in a narrow valley, a sequestered place, and 
about two or three miles from the Susquehanna. We 
had no sooner halted, than they c:me to me witha 
chain five or six feet long, having at one end a band like 
the bands of horse-fetters. Col. Franklin, they said, 
had been put in irons, in the Philadelphia jail, and they 
must put irons on me, although it was not agreeable to 
them to do it; ‘‘but their great men required it.” Sat- 
isfied that it would be in vain to remonstrate, I was 
silent. They fixed the band of the,chain round my 
ankle, securing it with a flat key, which they twist- 
ed, to prevent it being got off without a tool to 
untwist the key. The other end of the chain they 
fastened by a staple to a tree. fn this station I re- 
mained an hour or more; and they employed them- 
selves in forming a booth with the boughs of trees, 
This chain, besides its conformity with the orders 
of their “Great Men,” saved my gentlemen from 
mounting guard every night. When we lay down, 
they placed me in the middle, and one of them wrap- 
ped the chain round one of his legs; so that I could not 
rise to attempt to escape, without waking him up. But 
I had determined not to make the attempt—for I soon 
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considered tbat my life was not in danger; and I expect- | 


ed them to grow weary of their enterprize: so I patient- 
ly endured present affliction. Besides, if I escaped 
they could take me again, unless I quitted the county; 
which was the precise object of the outrage—to get 
rid of me. 

We had been in this valley but two or three days, 
when, one morning, whilst all my guards were fast 
asleep, 1 heard a brisk firing of musketry. It wasa 
skirmish, I had no doubt, between the “Boys” (as 
these fellows called their party) and the militia, who 
had come from below to discover them, and rescue me. 
But | let them sleep on; nor did I tell them of the fir- 
ing, after they awoke. After breakfast, one of them 
went dowu toa house by the river, in their interest, 
and returned in haste, to tell bis comrades that the 
**Boys” and the militia had met, and that in the battle, 
Captain Ross, who commanded the militia, was mortally 
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On the 15th of July, Gideon Dudley (who now ap- 
peared to have the command) with two others, came 
out to our station. It was late in the afternoon. After 
lounging about for some time, as if they did not know 
what to do with themselves, they approached me; and 
Dudley asked—“Don’t you wish to be set at liberty?” 
—‘To be sure | do”——was my answer. After a little 
pause, Dudley again accosted me—*“What will you do 
for us if we set you at liberty’?’—‘*What do you wish 
me to do for you?” was my reply.-—‘‘Will you inter- 
cede for Colonel Franklin’s pardon?’—“No! I will 
not.” This answer was evidently unexpected: they 
were confounded; and retiring, they for some time laid 
their heads together. Then again coming near, one of 
them asked—*Will you intercede for our pardon?”?— 
After a momentary pause, I answered—‘"‘While I have 
been in your hands, you have told me of your ‘Great 
Men,’ and that you have been acting in obedience to 
their orders, By them you have been misled and de- 
ceived. Give me their names, and I have no doubt of 
obtaining your pardon.”—-This they could not do, they 
said, without going down to their Head-Quarters, and 
consulting the main body; and turned on their heels to 
depart—"‘Stop,” said [, “and knock off this chain.”— 
They instantly took off the chain, that 1 had carried 
about for ten days. 

I lay down with my guard that night, not doubting 
of my speedy release. As soon as it was light, I rose, 
put the firebrands together (in the woods, a fire is gen- 
erally kept up at night even in the warmest weather;) 
mixed up some of their miserable coarse Indian meal 
for cakes, spread the dough on pieces of hemlock bark 
(the usual trenchers) and set them to the fire. As 
soon as it was light enough to see our green tea, I 
went to gather it. This was the winter green bearing 
red berries, which went by the name of partridge ber- 
ries. Infused in boiling water, the winter green makes 
a tolerable warm beverage.* 

By the time my guard were awake, the tea was boil- 
ed and the cakes were baked. 1 told them that ex- 
pecting to be released, I had risen and got the break- 
fast ready, in order to gain time; for if released, I had 
a particular desire to reach home the next day.f I 
then proposed that we should go to their head-quarters, 
without delay; where, if released, it would be well; if 
not, I would come back with them again into the weeds. 
They readily assented—took up their kettle and frying- 
pan—(our kitchen furniture) and down we marched. 
When arrived near to their head-quarters, they halted. 
One went toannounce our arrival, Two or three came 
out, Gideon Dudley at their head—when he put to me 
the original question, “Will you intercede for Colonel 
Franklin’s pardon?” 1 will answer no question till L 
am set at liberty,” was my return. They conducted 
me into Kilborn’s house. ' 

It was now the 16th of July. Nineteen days had 


wounded.t At the close of this or the next day, they | passed away, while I had been their prisoner. Having 


marched down to the river, and sought for a canoe to 
cross over to the western side; but could find none.— 
We were now at Black-Walnut Bottom, about 44 miles 
above Wilkesbarre. Thus disappointed, they marched 
back into the woods, and we lay down for the night.— 
‘The next day, towards evening, they went again to the 
river, and crossed it. It was so dark that at the dis- 
tance of thirty or forty yards, we might pass unseen. — 
They passed through a thick wood, to the house of 
one Kilborn, father to two of the party. There we 
lodged. he next norning, they pushed back into the 
woods, about four miles from the river. This was the 
third and last station. This changing from place to 
place, was to prevent their being discovered by the 


militia, who came from below, at different times, to 
find them. 





= Yet I never felt more alert and vigorous in my life; 
which | ascribed to my necessary extreme temperance. 

T He was badly wounded, but recovered. Gideon 
Dudley received from the militia abalt through bis hane. 


ne razor, nor a second shirt, I had neither shaved nor 
changéd my linen during that whole time. They had 
told me, if I desired clothing or any thing else from 
home, and [ would write for them, they should be 
brought to me. I accordingly wrote to’your mother for 
clothing—and for a book. She sent them up as direct- 
ed, and they arrived at Zebulon Marcy’s, at Tunkhan- 
nock; and there I found them, afier 1 was released.— 
The shirt I wore from home, | repeatedly took off, «nd 





* They once asked me if I should like a dish of coffee, 
‘A dish of coffee by all means,” I answered. They 
went to work. Boiling water in their iron pot, to make 
it clean, then emptying it, they set it over the fire to 
heat. They next strewed into it some Indian meal; 
and when this was roasted, they poured in water; and 
as soon as it boiled, the coffee was made. It wasan 
agreeable change for our green tea. 


{ It would be the 17th of July—my birth-bay. 
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was sent for, had no medicine. I had a small box of 
soap. medicines which had been put up under the care of my 

As soon as I entered Kilborn’s house, they brought | good friend Dr. Rush. Of these, upon application of 
me a razor and soap to shave, and a-elean shirt and pair the physician, | furnished all he desired. But Dudley 
of stockings; and told me 1 was at liberty. They roast-| survived only two or three days. On his death, his 
ed some chickens, and gave me as good a dinner as the | friends sent to your mother, to beg a winding sheet— 

oor wretches could furnish. | which she gave them. 

While dinner was preparing, they renewed their re- | In the autumn, a court of Oyer and Terminer was held 
quest, that I would intercede for Franklin’s pardon.— } at Wilkesbarre, by M‘Kean, Chief-Justice, and Judge 
This I again peremptorily refused to do. Then they | Rush. A number of the villains had been arrested— 
made the same request for themselves; and I again told | were tried and cenvicted—fined and imprisoned, in dif- 
them I could venture to assure them of pardons, ifthey | ferent sums, and for different lengths of time, eccording 
would give me the names of their ‘Great Men” who | to the aggravations of their offence. ‘The poor crea- 


washed as well as I could, in cold water and without 





} 


had instigated them to commit the outrage I had en- 
dured at their hands. They consulted together for 
some time; and finally told me they could not give up 
theirnames. “This (I said tothem) is a very unwise 
determination. Here are two-and-twenty of yeu (I had 
counted them) who may all obtain pardon, if you will 
give me the names of your employers; and among so 
many, some one at least, to save himself, will turn state’s 
evidence; you had better therefore give me the names of 
the men who have engaged you in this wicked busi- 
ness.”” **Whoever does it (said Gideon Dudley) ought 
to go to hell, and be damned everlastingly.” 

They made a last request, that I would write a peti- 
tion for them to the Executive Council, praying for 
pardons, and carrying it with me to Wilkesbarre, take 
an opportunity to send it to Philadelphia. With this, 
undeserving as they were, I complied. 

It was now late in the afternoon; and unlessI went 
to Tunkhannock (distant twelve miles) that night, I 
could not reach home the next day, They had a good 
boat in which they carried me down. It was dark when 
they landed. I hac only set my foot on shore, when 
the two Earls came to me, aside, and offered to become 
evidences for the state upon an assurance of pardon.— 
This I ventured to give them: bat the rogues, when 
brought before the court, divulged none of the names 
of their ‘‘great men;” and reluctantly furnished any 
evidence against their companions. 

Walking from the landing place about a mile, across 


| 


| tures had no money to pay their fines, and the new 
| jail at Wilkesbarre was so insufficient, that all of them 
| made their escape, excepting Stephen Jenkins, brother 
to Maj. John Jenkins. Stephen was not in arms with 
| the party; but was concerned in the plot. He might 
have escaped from jail with the others; but chose to 
| stay; and in consequence received a pardon, after about 
two months confinement. 

The fate of Captain Roswell Franklin, a worthy man, 
whom I have mentioned on the preceding page, I sin- 
cerely commiserated. Wearied with the disorders and 
uncertain state of things at Wyoming, be removed with 
his family into the state of New York, and sat down on 
a piece of land to which he had no title. Others had 
done the same. The country was new, and without 
inhabitants. They cleared land, and raised crops, to 
subsist their families and stock. In twoor three years, 
when all their crops were harvested, their hay and grasn 
in stack,and they anticipated passing the approaching 
winter comfortably, Governor George Clinton sent or- 
ders to the sheriff of the nearest county, to raise the 
militia, and to drive off the untitled occupants. These 
orders were as severely as promptly executed; and the 
houses and crops all burnt. Reduced to despair, Cap- 
tain Franklin shot himself. This, as well as I recollect, 
was in the autumn of 1792. 

Governor Clinton was distinguished for energy of 
character. Had lke prompt and decisive measures 
been taken at the beginning, with the Connecticut set- 


the Tunkhannock bottom land, we arrived at the! tlers at Wyoming, it would have been happy for them 
house of Zebulon Marcy, to get supper and lodging. | and for Pennsylvania; the actual sufferers would have 
There I found the bundle of cloathing which your mo- | been few in number: but the unstable, and generally 
ther had sent up for me; and there, also, I found an | feeble measures of that government, instead of intimi- 
inhabitant of Pittstown, going down the river as far | dating, rather encouraged hardy men, destitute of 


as Lachawannock Creek.* And Tuttle, one of the 
‘‘Bovs,”’ said he would go down with us, and take his 
chance. The next morning, we three set off in a canoe. 
Landing the man destined for Lachawannock, the oth- 
er went on with me to Wilkesbarre. On the way, he 
told me that he had joined the “‘Boys” but two or three 
days before, in order to discover where I was, and get 
me rescued out of their hands. 

Stepping ashore at Wilkesbarre, I walked directly 
to our house. You were standing at the front door.— 
As I drew near, you, looked a moment—appeared 
frightened—and retired. Before I reached the door, 
your mother came with Edwardin herarms. Conster- 
nation marked her countenance—as if I had been an 
apparition. My return so soon was wholly unexpect- 
ed; and she looked at me as if to satisfy herself of the 
reality 

The Sequel. 

Without waiting the result of their petition to the 
Executive,Council, most of the actual perpetrators of 
the outrage upon me, fled to the northward, to escape 
into the state of New York. On their way, as they 
reached Wysocks creek, they encountered a party of 
militia, under command of Captain Roswell Franklin, 
and exchanged some shots. Joseph Dudley was very 
badly wounded. The others escaped. Dudley was 
put into a canoe, and brought down to Wilkesbarre, a 
distance of perhaps 60 or 70 miles. The doctor who 


* Small rivers are in Pennsylvania, called Creeks. 





| property, to become intruders; and thus, eventually, a 
| great many families were involved in calamities. 

John Franklin, so often mentioned, having been in- 
| dicted on the charge of treason, for which he had been 
| arrested remained a good while in jail. At length he 
| was liberated, on giving bond, with a large penalty: 
And finally all opposition to the government, in Lu- 
zerne county, ceasing, he was fully discharged, The 
people of the county afterwards chose him to represent 
them in the state legislature, where, in the house of 
representatives, he sat, I believe, for several years. 
During this period, chance, once or twice, threw him 
in my way. He was very civil,cand I returned his 
civilities. ~ 





' Doings of the Pennsylvania Legislature. 

While I was in exile in Philadelphia, in consequence 
of the first insurrection, in October 1787, 1 was adver- 
tised ofa meeting of Pennsylvania claimants, and re- 
quested tobe present. The number assembled did 
not exceed ten or twelve. 


[We have here omitted two or three paragraphs of a 
personal character—at this meeting it was proposed to 
petition the Legislature to repeal the confirming law, 
it was generally opposed, and the reason assigned by 
some, was, “that the faith of the state being pledged, its 
honor required an adherence to the provisions of the 
confirming law.” ] 
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The legislature in the first instance, only suspended 
the execution of the law! But the next year (1788) after 
the enormous outrage committed against me—the ex- 
pected effect of which, as contemplated by the Susque- 
hanna Company and its partisans, was defeated by my 
patience and perseverance;—and the spirit of oppo- 
sition to the government of Pennsylvania; appeared tu 
be extinguished; when, in a word, they thought they 
should hazard nothing by the measure,—the /egislature 
repealed the confirming law. This always appeared to 
me unjustand cruel. If any certainly a very small num- 
ber, of the Connecticut claimants whose cases were 
within the purview of the confirming law, participated 
inthe insurrection and outrage described in the pre- 
ceding pages. In the lattter affair,the evidence amount- 
ed to demonstration; for the offenders met with no sup- 
port; and skulked about for twenty days to avoid de- 
tection; and then, releasing me, fled, generally, from 
the state. The Susquehanna Company, who contrived 
or adopted the plot, expected to ferret me out of the 
county; presuming that I, wearied out by opposition 
and cruel treatment, should haul up stakes, and aban- 
don the couaty to its fate; when, the rallying point of 
all the well disposed being removed, they might recur 
to their old measures with a good prospect of eventual 
success. But their plot having been completely de- 
feated, they appeared to have wholly abandoned their 
cause in despair. The repeal of the confirming law 
raised them fromthe dust. The company, the Old 
Settlers, and the Half-share men, alike stripped of title 
and of hope, would naturally make common cause, 
The courts and order of the county were, however, 
maintained. And although one suit was brought by a 
Pennsylvania claimant against an old Connecticut settler, 
and judgment, in a court of the United States, was giv- 
en in favour of the plaintiff; yet the Connecticut set- 
tlers kept possession of their farms: they were too nu- 
merous to be removed, and driven, as vagabonds, upon the 
wide world, ‘Vhe magnitude of the evil became more 
sensible; and at length the Legislature yielded to expe- 
diency what they had denied to the demands of equity. 
‘They passed a law to secure the Connecticut settlers 
in their possessions, upon their paying some small 
prices (not a twentieth part of the intrinsic value,) for 
their lands, varied according to their qualities. Thus 
the controversy was ended: but infinitely to the loss of 
Pennsylvania. 

Not only the Susquehanna Company, but the Dela- 
ware Company which had long been apparently extinct, 
raised their heads, encouraged settlers to goin, survey- 
ed lands, and sold them, for what they could get, to des- 
perate adventurers. In this disorded state of the coun- 
try, emigrants of character and property changed their 
course, andentered intothe state of New York, where 
new lands immediately rose in price, up to three, four 
and five dollars an acre; at the same time that like lands 
in Luzerne county, and eastward as far as the Delaware, 
and lands too nearer to a market, would not bring a 
dollar. Indeed it was difficult to sell at any rate. But 
for this miserable conduct of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture, the whole country between the Delaware and the 
Susquehanna, being nearer at hand to eastern emigrants, 
and more easily accessible than the New York lands, 
would have long since been changed from a wilderness 
to cultivated farms, and the population of Pennsylvania 
been increased, by this time, to thirty or forty thousand 
inhabitants beyond her present number. 

The stream once turned and flowing, it was not easy 
to divert its course, after tranquillity was restored. And 
now, since new worlds of fertile lands have been open- 
ed at the westward,comparatively few eastern emigrants 
stop on thisside of the Ohio. But for the vacillating 
measures of the Pennsylvania Legislatures, some thou- 
sands of the emigrants from Connecticut to its Western 


Reserve, would now have been industrious inhabitants | 


of that state. TIMOTHY PICKERING. 
Wenham, December 31, 1818. 
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PRO AND CON. 
COWLEY FROM ANACKREON. 


The thirsty eatth drinks up the rain, 
And drinks, and gapes for drink again; 
The plants suck in both earth and air 
By constant drinking fresh and fair, 
The Sea itself which one would think, 
Should have but little need of drink; 
Drinketh ten thousand rivers up 
So filled, they overflow the cup. 
The Sun itself, as one may guess, 
By’s drunken fiery face no less. 
Drinks up the sea, and when that’s done, 
The moon and stars drink up the sun. 
They drink and dance by their own light, 
They drink and revel all the night. 
Nothing in nature’s sober found 
But an eternal health goes round. 
Then fill the bowl—then fill it high 
Fill all the glasses, all—tor why 
Shall every creature drink but I? 
Ye men of Temperance tell me why? 


PARODY UPON THE SAME, 


BY AN OLD PENNSYLVANIAN POET. 


The thirsty earth when one would think 
Her dusty throat required most drink, 
Wets but her lips and parts the showers 
Amongst ten thousand plants and flowers; 
These take their small but stinted size 
Not drunkard like, to fall—but rise. 
The sober sea observes her tides, 
Even by the drunken sailor’s sides. 
The roaring rivers pressing high 
Seek to get in her company: 
She rising, seems to take the cup 
But other rivers drink all up. 
The sun—and who dares him disgrace? 
With drink?—that keeps his stea ly pace, 
Baits at the sea, and keeps good hours, 
The moon and stars, and mighty powers 
Drink not, but spill that on the floor 
The sun drew up the day before; 
And charitable dews bestow 
On herbs that droop for thirst below. 
Then fill no more—then let that die 
That would the drunkard kill—for why 
Shall all things live by Rule but I? 
Ye men of More wine tell me why? 
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A valued correspondent has sent to us the poetry 
which will be found in our paper to-day, entitled Pro 
and Con, being atranslation from Anacreon with a ree 
ply to its philosophy, by an old Pennsylvanian poet. It 
will prove a bonne bouche to the advocates of temperance. 
The lines in the parody, 





The moon and stars, and mighty powers 

Drink not, but spill that on the floor 

The sun drew up the day before; 
are a happy turn to the argument derived from the ex- 
halations of the earth by the Ionic bard. Though Ana- 
creon touched the lyre with the utmost skill and sweet- 
ness, his statue at Athens represents him as a drunken 
old man, employed in gay dissipation and thoughtless 
After a life of debauchery, he was choaked 
to death by a grape stone. 
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Indiana, 
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Mifflin, 
Mercer, 
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Northumberland, 
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Tioga, 
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Washington, 
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For the Register of Pennsylvania. 
THE ALCHEMIST. 
No. XVI. 
SH Dvradrpea peveto. 
Ts purokenag pn exvi.avsavecde- 

As a true Philadelphian, strongly attached to my na- 
tive city, and jealous of her reputation, 1 have often 
felt mortified on hearing remarks made in disparage- 
ment of her hospitality and friendliness towards stran- 
gers. If it be so, that the inhabitants of this metropolis 
are really wanting in attention to a virtue so amiable as 
hospitality, it is time that a reformation should take 
place; and every one who has the spirit of brotherly 
love in his breast, or who desires to promote improve- 
ment in all that is “lovely and of good report,” should 
make it his endeavour to contribute to the attainment 
of a better character in this respect. 

It does not become us, when we are censured for 
coldness towards strangers, to be affronted, and hasty 
in denying the charge; but rather to enquire how far 
we are justly liable to blame, and by what means our 


manners may be amended. ‘That the inhabitants of 


Philadelphia possess the qualities essential to friend- 
ship and genuine civility, has not been questioned by 
any who have frequented our city; on the contrary, the 


substantial virtues of our citizens have been much eulo, 
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gized. Strangers, however, have complained of a cer- 


tain reserve of manner and a formality in our conduct to 
them, at least upon first acquaintance; and it has been 
frequently said that our sister cities are not liable to 
this imputation, At the same time, it is well known 
that such as have brought respectable letters of intro- 
duction, have met with a reception highly gratifying to 
them, and I have heard an observation made which de- 
serves to be considered: that the civilities of Philadel- 
phians,are not diminished in proportion to the length of 
a stranger’s visit, as has sometimes been the case in 
places where there is greater promptitude in offering a 
welcome. It istrue, that we are not in the habit of 
making extraordinary professions of delight on a first 
interview, and that the people of this city are cautious 
in their intercourse with persons whom they do not 
know to be worthy of regard; we can easily imagine what 
effect upon the mind ofa stranger must be produced 
by any excessive reserve resulting from this prudence 
of disposition. Frank and easy manners are very pre- 
possessing, and leave a pleasing impression on one who 
cemes to day and departs to-morrow; a better acquaint- 
ance might, in some instances, dispel the illusion pro- 
duced by mere outward politeness, but there are com- 
paratively few who remain long enough to gain such 
experience. 
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While it is admitted then, that Philadelphians are for imputing to us an excess in this prudence. It has 
somewhat too deliberate in their manner of showing | been of service in preventing pseudo-barors and 
civilities to newly arrived guests, it is not intended to| knavish adventurers from imposing upon us, to the ex- 
plead guilty to any charge of unsociableness of temper. | tent they have done in some other quarters; and as long 
In order to form a just estimate of the social qualities of | as imposters exist, it will be proper and right to en- 
any people, it is necessary to consider other traits in| quire, who a man is, before we give him admission into 
their character, and the circumstances of their situation. | our families. Is it reasonable for any body to expect, 
The inhabitants of this city are a considerate and pru-/| that in a large city, resorted to by individuals ofall char- 
dent race, generally and comparatively speaking. They acters, hospitality will be spontaneously tendered to 
are not easily agitated or thrown into a bustle, but pur- | one whose personal appearance is the only credential of 
sue the even tenor of their way in quietness and sobri-| respectability which he presents? 
ety. They are diligent in the transaction of their pri-| If those who visit us have sometimes just cause of 
vate or public business, and generally every one has| complaint, have not we also, often reason to complain 
some regular occupation; steady in their attachments, | of the conduct of strangers to us? How often has it hap- 
and the intercourse of relatives, friends and acquaint-| pened that a letter of introduction has been presented 
ances, gives scope to the exercise of their social feelings. | some weeks after the bearer’s arrival; and perhaps the 
Punctuality in fulfilling their engagements, and integ- very persons who behave thus, will cast reflections upon 

| 





rity in their dealings are their recommendations to those | our city. How often have visits to take leave, been 
whom commercial pursuits bring hither; and it is not | the first intimation received of a stranger’s presence. 
their practice to entertain with feasts which the guest| 1 bave known several instances of such unsociable- 
may afterwards find to have been at his expense. When | néss that were sufficiently provoking. This too is a 
hospitable attentions are offered they are the manitesta- | subject for reformation. 
tion of a sincere spirit of goodwill, or of a sense of obli-| In concluding I would say to my fellow-citizens, let 
gation to practise kindness and urbanity. there be no neglect on your part to practise a virtue 
Residents in the country, and particularly those who | which has been held in estimation even among barbari- 
live on plantations in southers states, are apt to think | ans; and I would ask of strangers to become acquainted 
citizens inhospitable, because of the difference in their | with us before they censure. A 
manners. Let them consider for a moment, that peo- 
ple living in secluded situations, are glad on their own 
account, to receive the traveller and entertain him in 
their mansions, but the same motive cannot have influ- in the hope that some one oe the learned readers of 
. _ | the Register may furnish a notice of the work alluded to, 
ence ina populous city, where society of any descrip-| J send the tollowing extract from Jefferson’s memoirs, 
tion is always to be found with little seeking. Besides / vol. Ist, page 392. 


this, our country friends have so much more leisure,} ‘Many, many years ago, Cadwallader Colden wrote a 


that they are not under any necessity of making a sacri- eoee pe ponent a ceva pena mel yy 2 tn 
impulsion, a copy of which he sent to Monsieur de Buf- 


fice of time, and they are not compelled by style of liv-| fon. He was so charmed with it that he put it into the 
ing to take any unusual pains in the entertainment of | hands of a friend to translate, who lost it. It has ever 
guests. since weighed on his mind, and he has made repeated 


; ae trials to have it found in England, but in vain. He ap- 
Itis probable, that the principal cause of the appa- plied to me, Iam in hopes, if you will write a line to 


rent reserve of our townsfolk, isan over nicety about | the Booksellers of Philadelphia to rummage their shops 
the manner ofentertaining strangers. Many seem to | that some of them may find it. Or, perhapssome of the 


; : . ; careful old people of Pennsylvania or New Jersey may 
think they must do things ina certain style, and thata | have preserved » copy. ’ Letler addressed fo F’. Hopkin- 
formal visit, followed by an invitation to an shbe | 


son, Esq. 
dinner, is the only admissible mode of commencing This was, I presume, the work alluded to in the fol- 
their intercouse with a person whom they have never | lowing letter from Peter Collinson to James Logan, 


beforescen. Were such people to spend a few months dated in 1748. 


; **As to Colden’s performance, Jones* shrugges up his 
in a foreign land, they would learn how much more | shoulders,—it is too deep for him, but Machint so ad- 


grateful to the feelings of a stranger, are little kindness- | mires it, that he will not believe it is Colden’s own but a 
es that flow from an open heart, than all the ceremo- | piece of European production that by shipwreck or 
nious politeness that can be exhibited. When there other accident, has fallen into his hands, and he has 
. ; . c 5 adopted itfor his own. Isent some of the Tracts to 
isa genuine disposition to be friendly, to do as we| Germany, and at Wirtemburg,they are such admirers of 
would be done by in similar circumstances, it would be | it that it is translated into the German tongue, &c, 
best evidenced by endeavours to make visiters feel at 
home among us. It isa great mistake to suppose, that 
hospitality consists in giying sumptuous feasts and ma- 
king formal calls. 

Philadelphians have been spoken of sometimes, as be-| printed every SATURDAY MORNING by WILLIAM F. 
ing too cautious and particular, in requiring letters of | GEDDES, No. 9 Library Street. Philadelphia ; where, and as 


sateoduction or some oth id f tranwers r the PUBLICATION OFFICE, IN FRANKLIN PLACE, second 
: ky n coms © adh isis we S as ; 8 €-| door back of the Post Office, (back room) subscriptions will be 
spectability, before they will admit him to their circle of | thankfully reeeived. Price FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable 


acquaintance. I do not know that there is any ground | annually by subseribers residing in or near the city, where there 
. is an agent, Other subscribers pay in advance. 








[Communicated.} 














*Father of Sir William Jones, and one of the best 
Mathematicians of his time. 
tAt one time President of the Royal Society. 











